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SYMPATHETIC MAGIC

CHAP.

Simulation
of birth at
adoption,
and after

end by means which we should regard as wholly irrational.
He, in fact, pretends to be the expectant mother; a large
stone attached to his stomach by a cloth wrapt round his
body represents the child in the womb, and, following the
directions shouted to him by his colleague on the real scene
of operations, he moves this make-believe baby about on his
body in exact imitation of the movements of the real baby
till the infant is born.1

The same principle of make-believe, so dear to children,
has led other peoples to employ a simulation of birth as a
form of adoption, and even as a mode of restoring a supposed

deathSed   ^eac* Person to ^^e-    ^ 7OU pretend to give birth to a boy,
or even to a great bearded man who has not a drop of your
blood in his veins, then, in the eyes of primitive law and
philosophy, that boy or man is really your son to all intents
and  purposes.    Thus   Diodorus   tells  us that when  Zeus
persuaded  his  jealous wife  Hera to adopt  Hercules, the
goddess got into bed, and clasping the burly hero to her
bosom, pushed him through her robes and let him fall to the
ground in imitatipn of a real birth; and the historian adds
that in his own day the same mode of adopting children
was practised by the barbarians.2    At the present time it is
said to be still in use in Bulgaria and among the Bosnian
Turks.    A woman will take a boy whom she intends to
adopt and push or pull him through her clothes ; ever after-
wards he is regarded as her very son, and inherits the whole
property of his adoptive parents.8    Among the Berawans of
Sarawak, when a woman desires to adopt a grown-up man
or woman, a great many people assemble and have a feast.
The adopting mother, seated in public on a raised and
covered seat, allows the adopted person to crawl from behind
between her legs.    As soon as he appears in front he is

1 F. W. Leggat, quoted by H. Ling
Roth, The Natives if Sarawak and
British North Borneo (London, 1896),
i. 98 sq.

3 Diodorus Siculus, iv. 39.

9 Stanislaus Ciszewski, Kunstliche
Verwandtschaft bei deft Sudslavcn
(Leipsic, 1897), pp. 103 jy^. In the
Middle Ages a similar form of adoption
appears to have prevailed, with the

curious variation that the adopting
parent who simulated the act of birth
was the father, not the mother. See
J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimtr^
pp. 160, 464 sq.; J. J. Bachofen, Das
Mutttrrtcht, pp. 254 sq. F. Liebrecht,
however, quotes a mediaeval case in
which the ceremony was performed by
the adopting mother (Zur Volkskundet
P. 432).